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From Lippincott’s Magazine. 
EXTRACTS FROM “NURSE AND PATIENT.” 


BY DR. 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 
(Concluded from page 755.) 


Thus far I have limited my remarks to the 
subject of cases of acute illness, which, how- 
ever trying, are more or less brief when com- 
pared to the maladies yet to be considered it 
their influence on attendants. There is in 
every community a certain proportion of sick 
persons who are chronic invalids, and who, 
from various causes, being closely confined to 
their rooms or beds, exact a vast amount of 
careful nursing. Such cases bring in their 
train to many households an amount of misery 
of which, at first thought, it is hard to con- 
ceive. Among these we find the sad catalogue 
of consumptives, paralytics, and the lesser 
nervous maladies, as the graver forms of hys- 
teria and mental affections. Of course, in 
many wealthy houses, the heaviest care of 
such cases is confided to good hired nurses, 
but very often this cannot he, or else the ex- 
actions of the patient and the self-devotion of 
love and kinship cast the entire weight of 
their care upon some single member of the 
family. sister, aunt or mother is gradual- 
ly absorbed by the duties of the sick room 
until her life for years is passed in the gray 
monotony of geome such self-imposed task. I 
do not say that this should not be—right- 
minded people cannot fly from obvious duty 
--but I do strongly feel that the complete 


sacrifice thus made is not always best for the 
invalid, and is full of peril for the attendant ; 
and that even where most demanded it is 
capable of being so modified as to be better 
for the one and safer for the other. 

The evil begins in the curious selfishness 
wnich is apt to grow upon the chronic inva- 
lid, so as in many instances to make him or 
her more or less despotic in the household. 
Old invalids long-and closely confined see 
their circle of enjoyments narrowing, and 
naturally shrink from the little social sacri- 
fices of their personal wants which in com- 
mon life every reasozable creature is con- 
tinually making. They want some one to 
talk to, to read to them, and make their 
meals cheerful—above all, to sympathize 
with them. Their senses become acute, sounds 
and bright light disturb them, affection bends 
to their least wish, and they grow into des 
pots, and little by little lessen, through their 
wants and fears and sensitivencss, the liberty 
of a housebold and the happiness of others. 
They reason, if at all, on the slightness of the 
calls they make on others, forgetful of their 
number ; and thus aided by the only too-wil- 
ling love about them, by degrees dominate a 
whole circle, and absorb, as it were, all the 
strength and sweetness of some one devoted 
life. It is easy for health and strength and 
love to bend and yield to pitiful weakneen 
and pain—ever so easy for women to sacrifice 
self—until at last, as time runs on, every in- 
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which involve only pain ; and under such in- 
fluences the strong grow feeble of will, the 
bravest timid, the kindest irritable, and the 
best of us selfish. - $ ° 

But is there then no escape from these mis- 
chievous consequences ? People will get ill, 
and remain ill. There are others whose plain 
duty lies in attendance on such victims of 
misfortune, and I should be the last to coun- 
sel any one to shrink selfishly from clear 
though sad and painful obligations. I fancy 
that few cases of the kind I describe ever oc- 
cur without sufficient protest and competent 
advice from the doctor. But the force of 
custom and the dread of ill-tempered re- 
marks are commonly too much for him, and 
he is only listened to with respect to be dis- 
obeyed with certainty, like many another 
preacher. 

As regards consumptives, of whom first 1 
wrote, it is most desirable that as long as pos- 
sible the nurse should sleep in an adjoining 
room within call, and never in the sick room 
—most important that the chambers be well 
aired at all times, and that she should be, 
more than any other nurse, some hours of 
each day in the open air. The dangers of 
such cases are, however, better known and 
felt than are the more insidious evils of the 
other forms of disease to which I have drawn 
attention. Where the great misfortune of a 
chronic case of illness has fallen on a family, 
it is possible, when we have to deal with peo- 
ple of common sense and decision of charac- 
ter, to mitigate in some degree the essential 
evil of the situation. It were well in such 
cases to take care to distribute the burden, 
so that not on one person alone shall fall its 
entire weight. Usually,as I have said, some 
one relative gradually slips her shoulders 
more and more completely under it, until by 
mere force and duration of habit she becomes 
uneasy and impatient when any effort is made 
to relieve her, and resents the effort as an in- 
terference with manifest duties. I have seen 
many young lives fade and sadden under such 
tasks, and have felt indignant that others 
should stand by and see in silence the mis- 
chief they wanted vigor or unselfishness to 
prevent. 

In some cases it is impossible to avoid con- 
signing the case toa single relative, and when 
any one person thus deliberately or unconsci- 
ously passes into the slavery of the sick room, 
it is well that she should be made to feel how 
necessary it is for her to do everything to 
avoid the evils which such a life engenders. 
To insist upon a certain and ample share of 
freedom and time for pleasures and duties out- 
side of the sick room, of fresh air and exer- 
cise, are simple acts of duty to herself, and, in 
a higher sense, to her patient. Apart from 


terest in life concentrates upon the patient 
and the sick room. With this come irregu- 
lar habits of living, neglect of exercise and 
broken health. By and by the nurse falls ill 
of some disease, and we wonder over her case, 
forgetting how thoroughly such an existence 

repares the way for le and how sure it 
is to make theonslaught terrible. The life I 
have so briefly traced in outline may come to 
be far worse and far more hurtful in the pres- 
ettce of certain forms of sickness, because 
eertain types of malady bring with them to 
the too closely-confined nurse injurious con- 
sequences which do not depend alone upon 
the annoyances inseparable from the life of 
the sick room. Among the diseases which 
are in all probability hurtful to the nurse, or 
at least to the relative who acts as such, and 
is in constant contact with the patient, breath- 
ing his breath and sharing his room, is the 
too common sickness known as consumption. 
This malady, which the sentimental novelist 
has taught the public to regard as a gentle 
fading away of the body without pain or dis- 
tress, is usually one of the most distressing of 
the many modes of exit from this life. The 
tax it makes on the feelings and physical 
forces of the attendant is most severe, and is 
combined with a large addition of danger 
when the nurse, especially if of like blood 
with the sufferer, is closely confined to the 
sick room. There is indeed a belief univer- 
dal among the people of some countries, and 
shared - many physicians, that consumption 
is capable of being directly communicated 
when the attendant is a wife, for example, 
and is thus more often and more nearly than 
another in the company of the invalid. I 
cannot pretend to settle positively the extent 
of this peril, but I feel confident that it would 
be unwise to shut up with a consumptive any 
one of the same family, and that hereditary 
tendencies to the disease should make such 
caution much more imperative. 

A good deal of the happiness and health or 
the attendant relatives in any disease may 
depend upon the mode in which the charac- 
ter of the patient is modified and altered by 
years of pain and sick-room trials, and such 
changes in the patient are influenced perhaps 
in some degree by the nature of the malady. 
Chronic sickness ennobles a few and debases 
the many ; but as a rule long-continued or 
frequent and terrible pain is one of the most 
awtul trials to which human nature can be 
exposed. We all see people who “ suffer and 
are strong,” who in the midst of torture think 
more of others than of themselves, and who, 
like Robert Hall, live beautiful and useful 
lives while never free from pain; but di- 
seases in which, with pain, there is also great 
waste of tissues are more trying than those 
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the physical ills of confinement and never-|a life, and no physician who reads these 


ending, monotonous duties, it is good for no 
one to be too constantly in the society of any 
one person, and least of all in that of one 
necessarily made more or less morbid by ill- 
ness. Just as change of climate is essential 
to bodily vigor, so change of moral climate is 
needful for health of mind, and the contact 
with a variety of people becomes of service 
to those who otherwise run the risk which 
comes of “set gray lives” and changeless 
days. 

There is another evil, already alluded to, 
which falls heavily on the sick nurse, and 
which is very difficult to deal with. It arises 
from the self concentration and growing self- 
ishness which even the best of old invalids 
find hard to avoid, and which, especially if 
the sufferer be one in authority in the house- 
hold, is sure to result by slow degrees in more 
or less interference with the happiness of 
others, and especially of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. It is to be met only, as 
far as I can see, by a clear comprehension of 
just what is due to suffering and morbid wants 
and emotions, and by an early and decisive 
way of checking all unfair and unneeded en- 
croachments. To yield in everything to a 
chronic invalid is in a manner easy, and this 
is some folks’ fashion of dealing with chil- 
dren ; but the final result is good neither for 
child nor for sick person, and, by enabling 
the latter to cultivate the resistible sources of 
annoyance and morbid emotions, is certain to 
result in enlarging for him by degrees the 
boundaries of misery. A little timely firm- 
ness from kind hut steady-minded friends will 
do much to limit this cause of unhappiness to 
patient and attendants. 

I am tempted to add a few words as to the 
. greater necessity of not spoiling children 

ecause of sickness. In acute illness it may 
be well very often to let them have in many 
things “ their own way,” as the saying is, but 
as regards young people sick with chronic 
maladies for years, and perhavs likely to be 
ill or crippled for life, there can be no more 
fatal mistake. They, of all people, need to 
possess and to have aid in forming strong, 
self-sustaining characters—they, if any, are 
to be taught self-denial and restraint, unless 
we are willing to make them alike unhappy 
and the cause of unhappiness. 

With such precautions, and a firm resolve 
to keep in view the manifest duty of taking 
care of her own mental and physical health, 
it is altogether possible for a woman in fair 
health to take honest charge of a chronic in- 
valid ; while without such determination the 
task I have described is most likely to end in 
making one invalid the more. Without 
proper management no one can endure such 














pages but will be sure to recall only too many 
examples of lives laid down in needless sacri- 
fice by those who too willingly yielded them- 
selves up to the tyranny of the sick room. 
* « * 


* * * 


There is another form of disease of which 
as yet I have said nothing, but which is so 
surrounded with peril for the watching friends 
that I should have failed in my task did I 
not most earnestly warn my readers of its 
dangers. When a case of insanity in any of 
its many forms falls upon some one in a house- 
hold, certain questions at once present them- 
selves which are closely connected with the 
subject of this brief paper. The physician is 
very soon called upon in these cases to de- 
cide whether the patient is in such a state as 
to make residence and treatment at home de- 
sirable, or whether recourse to an aslyum is 
best. There is a growing tendency in the 
minds of thoughtful alienists to believe that 
many instances of aberration or of melan- 
choly are best cared for in the patients’ own 
houses ; and if the doctor so decides, or if, as’ 
often happens, some time must elapse before 
he can come to a decision, the question of at- 
tendance becomes at once of the gravest mo- 
ment.’ As to this there should be not the 
slightest hesitation. In either of the cases 
stated there should be selected a careful and 
kindly attendant, who, if possible, ought never 
to be a relation or friend. The reasons for 
this are absurdly clear to a doctor, and are 
briefly these: A stranger has control over 
cases such us no kinswoman can obtain, and, 
unmoved by too great sympathy or emotion, 
is far more able to carry out discreetly and 
firmly the needed measures of relief. More- 
over, for moral treatment it is usually need- 
ful ‘more or less to isolate such sick persons, 
while it is plainly undesirable and imprudent 
to expose other individuals of the same blood, 
and possibly of like tendencies, to the emo- 
tions and states of mind which close confine- 
ment with those they love, but who are thus 
disordered, are sure to bring about. Like 
other physicians who meet with cases of 
nervous disease, I have been often called upon 
to witness the wreck of mind and body which 
the effort to fulfill such a task has brought 
about. Indeed, I can think of nothing more 
likely to insure loss of health than an effort 
on the part of a young person, especially if a 
relative, to nurse the insane. Here, if in 
any case, are present in their worst forms all 
the evils which make attendance on the sick 
a trial of physical and mental health. The 
greater the love for the sufferer, the more un- 
wise for both is the trial, the greater for the 
nurse is the strain. The incessant watching, 
the weary waiting in this most sad aad‘un- 
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certain of all maladies, the terrors as to what 
may happen in a disorder so changeful, the 
alternations of hopes and fears, and the agony 
of battle with aberrations and diseased opin- 
ions which it is vain to strive to change or 
influence, combine to torture the nursing 
friend ; while close confinement and the usu- 
al unavailing effort to conceal the nature of 
the case, and the morbid horror which this 
disease creates, all unite to make such at- 
tendance sadly dangerous for those near of 
blood. In fact, no one should be submitted 
to so terrible an ordeal ; and if it be impos- 
sible to create for a case of insanity an asy- 
lum within the house, with a paid attendant, 
then it is better, as soon as may be, to place 
the patient in some well-ordered hospital. 
The picture I have drawn is no sketch from 
fancy : many and many a life, and, worse 
than that, many a mind, has been wrecked 
in such service : while, as I have said, and 
would like once more to urge as the best of 
all reasons, it is impossible to devise a better 
plan for ensuring the continuance of a case 
of mental disease than keeping the patient in 
the constant company of one or more mem- 
bers of the same family. 

Before closing, I should like to add a few 
sentences as to nurses. It is very easy to ad- 
vise people to get a nurse, but a nurse is real- 
ly a hard thing to get. Our attendants on the 
sick are usually drawn from the list of month- 
ly nurses, who, as a rule, are badly trained 
to the duties of fever cases, and are apt to be 
pre-engaged or available only for short peri- 
ods of service. It is commonly possible to 
get a Sister of Charity, but the women of 
these orders are certainly not so perfectly 
drilled in this country as they are in Europe, 
and are, I suspect, as a rule, recruited from a 
somewhat lower class than is the case abroad. 
At all events, other prejudices very often 
stand in the way of employing them, and we 
still need, therefore, well-drilled nurses, who 
can be readily obtained whenever they are 
required. It has, indeed, often amazed me 
that so few women—I may say, no women— 
of a somewhat better class should have taken 
to this very profitable trade in any shape 
save as monthly nurses. To be a good nurse 
surely demands no inconsiderable ability, 
and, as it seems to me, there can be no better 
or nobler business for a tender-hearted and 
clever woman. Whatever be the cause, at 
this moment the demand is far larger than 
the supply—perhaps because to be a first-rate 
nurse involves so many qualities in the way 
of culture and refinement that they are rare- 
ly united in the class of women vd pretend 
to this business. We see so much of bad 
nursing that my temptation is large to go on 
and say what a good nurse ought to be, and 
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how sick folks should and should not be 
nursed ; but all this Miss Nightingale bas 
said far better than I cculd say it, and my 
chief desire was to do what she has not done 
—point out some of the perils of nursing to 
the nurse. 


—o—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


What is Religion and what should be the 
object of Religious Associations ? 

Religion is the recoguition of the following 
propositions : _ 

First, There is a Supreme, Personal, Spirit- 
ual Being, the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse, whom we call God. a 

Second, There is a spirit in man similar in 
essence, and having relations more or less 
direct with the Supreme. ; 

These propositions form the basis of all the 
religions of the earth, and on these, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, have been erect- 
ed all the superstructures of religious belief. 

The view held by Friends involves a further 
statement, which is derived mainly from the 
foregoing and the development of which by 
this Society shows that, as a body, they only 
have fully realized these truths, viz: 

Third, The evidence of the existence of 
God, our knowledge of his will, and the con- 
viction of our obligation to obey that will are 
derived from our inner consciousness; that 
is, God reveals himeelf directly to our souls, 
shows us what is his will and that we ought 
to yield obedience thereto. 

These propositions cannot be proved mathe- 
matically ; we have to assume them to be 
true, and they are only true to those who feel 
them to be so. But they have been acted on 
by mankind in all ages. Even when men 
have supposed their belief to rest on the 
authority of others, it would be found by 
analyzing the operation of their minds, that 
on these vital points they yield assent to 
authority because the view meets the witness 
in their own souls. They do not believe be- 
cause of the authority, but they yield to au- 
thority because they believe. 

While it is claimed that all religious per- 
sons build upon these propositions, and must 
assent to their truth if they could see clearly 
the action of their own minds, it is further 
claimed that even those who refuse to ac- 
knowledge any religion, and who deny the 
two first propositions, must accept the essen- 
tial truth contained in the third, which is, 
that the final court of appeal for all know- 
ledge of what we should do or avoid is the 
sense of right and wrong in each heart. 

Assuming this to be a correct statement of 
what religion is, we proceed to consider what 
should be the object of religious associations. 
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The general statement of that object would 
seem to be—To unite in taking such means 
as will lead to a correct observation of the 
divine intimations, and to assist each other to 
yield obedience to them. 

The consideration of this branch of the sub- 
ject will be continued in a future number. 


New York, 1st mo. 18th, 1873. 
_— + ~em 
EXTRACT FROM AN EPISTLE WRITTEN BY T. 
ELLWOOD IN THE YEAR 1686. 
SELECTED FOR FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER BY G. O. F. 


“Let every one examine himself, that Achan, 
with his Babylonish garments may be found 
and cast out; fur indeed he is a troubler of 
Israel. 

“ And all friends, who, upon true search, 
shall find yourselves concerned in this par- 
ticular, I warn and exhort you all, return to 
that which at first convinced you; to that 
keep close, in that abide, that therein ye may 
know, as at the first, not only a bridle to the 
tongue, but a curb to the roving mind, a re- 
straint to the wandering desire. For assuredly, 
Friends, if truth be kept to, none will need to 
learn of the world what to wear, what to put 
on, or how to shape and fashion their gar- 
ments; but Truth will teach all how best to 
answer the end of clothing, both for useful 
service and modest decency. And the cross 
of Christ will be a yoke to the unruly will, 
and a restraint upon the wanton mind, and 
will crucify that nature that delights in finery 
and bravery of apparel, in which the true 
adorning doth not stand, but in the hidden 
man of the heart, in that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even a meek and quiet spirit. 

‘And the grace of God, which hath ap- 
peared to all, and which hath brought salva- 
tion to many, will not only teach to deny all 
ungodliness and worldly lust, and to live sober 
ly, righteously and godly in this present world, 
but will also lead those that obey it, out of 
all excess, and out of all superfluities and 
worldly vanities, and will teach them to order 
their conversation aright. Therefore, to this 
heavenly grace let every mind be turned, 
and therein stayed, that thereby all who pro- 
fess the Truth may be kept in the holy limits 
of it; that in their whole conversation and 
course of life—in eating, in drinking, in put- 
ting on apparel, and in whatsoever else we 
do or take in hand, all may be done to the 
glory of God, that our moderation in all 
things may appear unto all men.” 


He that believeth hath everlasting life, he 
hath it now, is already passed from death un- 
to life, and he looks up to the Lord and Giver 
of it for everything needful, and expects it 
out of his fulness.— Romaine. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
AN ANSWER TO J. M. E. 


The kind and well-meant criticisms of J. 
M. E., in the Intelligencer of the 18th inst., 
are welcome as conveying a caution I will en- 
deavor to profit by, and, they, at thesametime, 
afford an opportunity for some explanation. 
He cannot, however, so well judge of the 
difficulties of my position as if he occupied 
it. It is very safe to advise caution in the 
use of “sweeping” assertions, but I have to 
discriminate between this care on the one 
hand, and honesty to my convictions on the 
other. It is a well recognized rule in our 
meetings that a Friend who has a clear sen- 
timent upon any subject under consideration, 
is in duty bound to give it for the benefit of 
the body; and the duty to give it frankly 
and honestly is a matter of course. Our con- 
victions should always be expressed in mild 
and respectful language, and this I have en- 
deavored to do. The passage selected by our 
friend for illustration, when closely examined, 
shows, I think the guarded care that was in- 
tended to ba exercised : 

“Friends everywhere have, by impercepti- 
ble degrees, come too much to regard their 
whole religious duty as consisting in going 
through and keeping up the outward forms’ 
and usages thus established by their ances- 
tors.” 

The worst that can be said of this, I think, 
is that it is a little awkward. The word 
“whole,” which in strictness does not admit 
of qualification, is used in connection with 
the qualifying words “too much.” But it is 
a paramonnt rule of construction that we 
cannot reject any of the words ; therefofe, the 
word “ whole” must yield to the qualifying 
expression with which it is used, and the 
meaning that results is, not that Friends 
“ regard their whole religious duty as consist- 
ing in going through,” &c., but that it is 
everywhere foo much so. This is my convic- 
tion, and the language used wag intended to, 
and, I believe, does, express that and no 
more. But other qualifying words are also 
used. It isstated that this condition of things 
has come upon us “by imperceptible degrees.” 
Not that Friends have, and do, err in this 
respect knowingly, but that it has been an 
imperceptible growth from generation to gen- 
eration. No imputation is made or intended 
against the motives or the sincerity of any. 

I grant that the mildest form of expression 
consistent with clearness and frankness ought 
to be used, but J. M. E. is himself too well 
skilled in composition not to perceive, on re- 
flection, that the form of queries, as a milder 
way of saying that a thing is so, besides be- 
ing wanting in candor and straightforward- 
ness, would not do. However proper it may 
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be in‘a single instance, to introduce a constant 
succession of queries in the course of an ar- 
ticle and series of articles would be ludicrous. 

1 desire it distinctly understood that in 
making assertions I give merely my ownsincere 
religious convictions, and there leave them. 
I make no claim to infallibility ; and feel as- 
sured that nothing in connection with our 
Society that is founded in Divine truth, is in 
any danger of being injured by my pen. 

As to compromising the editors by my 
sweeping strictures, as intimated by our friend 
J. M. E., I cannot suppose that, in view of 
their own explanation at the beginning, any 
of the readers of the Intelligencer would ex- 
pect them to exclude from their columns 
everything that may not happen to square 
with their own ideas. Has not the cause of 
Truth suffered too much already from the 
disposition of Friends to discourage freedom 
of criticism in regard to the state of things 
existing among them ? T. H.S. 

Philada., 1st mo., 1873. 

WHEREFORE, brethren, let us be careful 
neither to out go the Guide, nor yet loiter be- 
hind Him ; since he that makes haste may 
miss his way, and he that stays behind lose 
his Guide.— Wm. Penn. 





GOD AND MAN, 


There is not a throb of happy life in any 
creature, but the heart of the Infinite One 
throbs in answering happiness. Our Father’s 
joy is in our joy. He does not come down 
out of the clouds to us on great occasions, and 
dwell for the rest of the time in a remote 
seclusion. His life is closer around us than 
the air and sunlight. There is not a bright 
autumn leaf that is not an out-shining of the 
Divine beauty. Not a moment’s pleasure or 
a ruffle of annoyance comes to us, that is not 
felt in God’s consciousness. There is no 
slightest yielding on our part to evil, but casts 
a shadow on him; no moment’s conquest of 
wrong, but he rejoices in it. As God is with 
us in sympathy in all these things, so in them 
all he seeks our confidence. He would have 
us look up to him more freely and familiarly 
than the child seeks its father’s face. For 
our hours of great necessity, for times of sore 
trial and conflict, he has infinite resources of 
help; for all our profoundest longings he 
holds an abundant answer. But, more than 
this, he would have us take him into our daily 
companionship. He would have us bring to 
him our simplest happiness as well as our 
pain, our laughter as well as our sighing. He 
would walk with us as our most familiar 
friend, terrible only when he stands across 
the path of our evil desires; giving us the 
sweetest and the freest companionship ; draw- 
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ing us insensibly into all noble and heavenly 
character by his divine presence.— Christian 
Union. 

Prize men for their real worth and not for 
their gilt, and believe those to be the greatest 
men who are the holiest men, and those to be 
the best company who keep company with 
Christ. 


HOPE. 

Hope is the parent of faith. I believe in 
the heaven I am made to forecast, whose hor- 
oscope no human hand constructed. Marius, 
the Roman general, meditates among the 
ruins of Carthage. Amid what wrecks human 
hope will sit. The soul, distressed and afflict- 
ed, impoverished and bereaved, yet never sur- 
renders, but yearns and longs and anticipates 
still. David from his depths cries out, “It 
is good that I have been afflicted ;” and in an 
old Bible I have read the penciling of one in 
sore grief against his text: “ With my whole 
heart I acknowledge this.” What is it that 
accepts misery from the Most High, defends 
the Providence that inflicts its woes, espouses 
its chastiser’s cause, purges itself in the pit of 
its misery of all contempt of his commands, 
and makes its agonies the beams and rafters 
of the triumph it builds? It is an immortal 
principle. It is an indestructible essence. It 
is part and parcel of the Divinity it adores. 
It can no more die than hecan. It needs no 
more insurance of life than its author does. 
Prove its title? It is proof itself of all things 
else. It is substantive, and every thing ad- 
jective beside. It is the kingdom all things 
will be added to. “My mind a kingdom is,” 
pass popedoms and empires and témporalities 
as they will. 

But this is not argument; it is ecstasy. 
What is ecstasy? An uplifting to some posi- 
tion above our usual stand. We always see 
more as we get up higher on a tower or hill. 
On yonder cape, whose name of Ann some 
love of woman gave, I have been amazed at 
revelations of beauty, from rising forty or 
fifty feet into the air; forests in the dim hori- 
zon, intervales stretching along the banks of 
streams, and the far-off Atlantic swell and 
roll girdling with foam the isles. It is an 
ectasy to be on Mount Washington or Mont 
Blanc ; it extends the view. Some years ago, 
I eailed with some friends to pick up that lit- 
tle pin on the floor of the deep,—the island 
of Fayal. As we surmised from observations 
of the sun that we were nearing the latitude — 
where it is laid down, there was debate, 
whether a vague cloudy line we saw in the 
distance was land or mist. But a great surge 


tossing the vessel brought out plainly the. * 
hump of vineyards washed with breakers and | 


laced with streams, to our exclamation of 
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unanimous joy. So from the surge of feeling 
we may descry the heavenly shore, hid from 
the level survey of common-place life. It is 
no halcyon, but a stormy sea, that lifts us to 
the vision. Not on the bright, glassy surface 
of our prosperity, but on the sullen, heaving 
tide of sorrow, shall we behold the port we 
would make. Gray weather softeas the land- 
scape, and assists the sight. It was said of 
England, she imagines she sees further on a 
cloudy, threatening day than with all clear. 
So through gloom we discern glory. The 
storm throws up the sea-weed to enrich the 
land. Foul weather is needed to make the 
fair fruitful. The bolt that shatters your 
roof directs your eye upward. The Almighty 
blesses us with menace as with promise. 
When our children, the heirs we hoped to 
leave our lodging to, are carried dead from 
its door, we seek a city that hath foundations ; 
for we, too, on our own thresholds must turn 
our back, and, able to walk no more, be led 
and lowered through the same low gateway. 
— Radical Problems. 
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From the Transcript. 
A HOLIDAY HYMN. 
BY F. H. COOKE. 


Father, beneath these happy skies 
Relaxed the world of business lies ; 
The careworn man comes home to rest, 
Once more a child on nature's breast. 
Soul of the sunshine and the flowers! 
Thy presence fills these vacant hours; 
Thy love, that quickening all we see, 
Throbs in the beart of bird and bee. 
Thy love and ours, for near and far, 

By mount and flood our dear one’s are; 
The airs that kiss thy garment’s hem 
Are sweet with prayers we breathe for them. 


Grant that when autumn hours at length 

Return to test our growing strength, 

The summer’s wealth of tenderest thought 

May into living deeds be wrought, 
Plainfield, Mass., July, 1871. 








FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I have thought of thee many times this 
beautiful winter morning, with the feeling of 
affection that always attends remembrance 
of thee, and I have taken the pen to tell 
thee that the two invalids are decidedly bet- 
ter. Four weeks have passed since I have 
been confined to the house, and when we once 
become housed in cold weather it is difficult 
to get out again. We are, however, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts we can desire, 
and often feel that we can repeat from our 


hearts the beautiful lines of Addison, which 
we do repeat from our lips: 
“Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes these gifts with joy.” 


It is cause of thankful rejoicing that even 
under severe suffering, with the uncertainty 
how it may terminate, I am favored by the 
Good Being with that perfect trust in Him 
that enables me to be cheerful and hopeful 
through it all. 

It may interest thee to know that our val- 
ued friend , has recently made family 
visits in our neighborhood, and is expecting 
to embrace in her labor of love all the fami- 
lies within our Quarterly Meeting. Her 
visit to us was very acceptable. I could own 
the truth of all she said. She encouraged to 
obedience and trust in the Good Father, and 
testified that He makes no requirements of 
His children without giving ability to per- 
form them. But the crown of the visit was 
the precious feeling of love and fellowship 
which rested upon us throughout the sitting, 
and was a convincing evidence of the Divine 
presence. 

My feelings of weariness admonish me to 
close. Dear old Deborah Stabler used fre- 
quently to quote the text, “ I, Wisdom, dwell 
with Prudence,” and I have adopted it for 
my practical watchword or maxim, a 
in mind that what is imprudent is unwise an 
unreasonable. Hence now, when I feel ex- 
hausted, prudence tells me to stop, and I 
obey. 








I am never affluent, but to-day I feel un- 
usually impoverished. It may bea season 
of proving or of preparation for the week’s 
work which I have in prospect. Be that as 
it may, I desire to accept it as from a loving 
Father, who often sees meet to keep me very 
low, and yet, with gratitude I can say, He 
withdraws not His peace from me, and I be- 
lieve I have learned to feel that He giveth 
me always what is hest, and when I cannot 
ride the King’s horse I am satisfied to receive 
alms by the wayside, so great is my confidence 
in Divine goodness. Thou seest the begin- 
ning of the year does not find me mighty. 
Spiritually and physically I am nothing to 
boast of, and I can fully sympathize with thee 
in the feeling of disability to do all that is pre- 
sented to do, but, as thou sayest, we have a 
kind Master who cares for our wants and who 
requires nothing that He does not strengthen 
and equip us for, and who accepts our desire 
and brings us closer unto Himself. Though 
we may realize that we are “ altogether noth- 
ing,” yet in our Father’s house there is no 
lack, and being His children a blessed inher- 
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itance is ours. We have not much longer to 
struggle with a poor, weak body, and, it may 
be, to bear the infirmities of the flesh and the 
depressing influence of these upon the spirit 
is the most that will be required of us in the 
future of this life, but “to him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me on my 
throne.” It is as great a service to bear as to 
work for our Father, and are we not so sen- 
sible of His sustaining love that we can thank 


Him for His mercies past and humbly hope 
fur more. , 
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THe Frrst-pay Scuoot ConFERENCE.— 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather, the 
Quarterly Conference for the promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting met, according to ad- 
journment, at the meeting- house Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, on the 18th ult. Eighty-seven 
out of the 141 delegates answered to their 
names. 

The reading of the Reports elicited much 
expression of an interesting character, and 
during the day several essays were read, show- 
ing increased interest in the subject of First-day 
Schools, and manifesting religious concern on 
the part of the writers. 

A memorial of our lately deceased friend 
David Palmer, of Edgewood, Pa., was read ; 
also an epistle from Friends of Indiana First- 
day School Association, and a report from 
the School at Yonge Street, Canada. The re- 
marks were appropriate and earnest, and a 
sweet feeling of concord united all in love and 


harmony. Near the close, a silence settled 
over the assembly, and the general feeling of 


prayer and thanksgiving found audible ex- 
pression. The Conference then adjourned 


to meet in West Chester, Pa., on the 19th of 


Fourth month, 1873. 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—A_pub- 
lic Conference on this great movement of the 
enlightened sentiment of the Nations, was 
held at Birmingham, England, on the 11th 
of 12th mo. last, to take council in regard to 
the best method of spreading sound opinions 
on the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration. In a letter to the Conference, 
Howard, M. P. for Bedford, expressed the 





































justed. 


sentiment that the friends of peace have only 
to keep on enlightening the people through- 
out Europe, and wars will become impossible ; 
and that the example set by the two foremost 
Nations of the earth, in submitting their dis- 
putes to the arbitrament of reason, cannot 
fail to have a mighty and lasting influence 
upon the world. 


The venerable Archdeacon Sandford moved : 


“That in view of the innumerable and immeas- 


urable evils—religious, moral, social, and commer- 
cial—which war entails on nations, this Conference 
cannot but express its deep regret that no effectual 
means have hitherto been adopted by the Govern- 
ments of the civilized world to avert the recurrence 
of this great calamity by establishing some form of 
international jurisdiction for the settlement of dif- 
ferences between States by an appeal to reason and 
justice, instead of the sword. This Conference is of 
opinion that the time has arrived to urge upon the 


British Parliament the propriety of requesting her 
Majesty’s Government to invite the other Govers- 


ments of the world to join in such measures as may 
tend to promote the establishment of a permanent 
system of international arbitration.” 


This motion was received with great ap- 
proval, and among others who spoke feeling- 
ly and eloquently in its support 


“J, Lamb, a member of the Society of Friends, 
said he was sorry that that body, after they had 
taken a warm and active interest in movements of 
the kind, manifested a little calmuess with respect 
to this subject ; but interest on their part was not 
altogether wanting. Speaking of the Buddhists, 
Mahommedans, Hindoos, and the disciples of Con- 
fucius, he maintained that they would never accept 
religion offered to them by people who would destroy 
and despoil their countries. When civilized nations 
went to them with the Bible in one hand and the 
sword in the other, they would one and all refuse to 
take the religion of people whose practices they ut- 
terly abhorred.” 

The motion was carried unanimously, when 
J.S. Wright moved the second proposition : 


‘““That this Conference desires to express greut 
satisfaction at the successful issue of the Geneva 
Arbitration, by which a dangerous difference be- 
tween England and America has been amicably ad- 
Its warmest thanks are hereby tendered to 
Mr. Gladstone, Earl Granville, and other members of 
the British Government, and through them to the 
other Governments, by whose wisdom, patience, 
and high principle, this process of settlement has 
been carried out. The Conference would further 
express the hope that other nations will follow the 
example thus given of referring international dis- 
putes to the adjudication of reason, law, and justice, 
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so as, by the blessing of God, to avert the calami- 
ties of war.” 


This resolution was received with applause, 
and also unanimously adopted. 


The Birmingham Morning News of the next 
day contained the following article :-— 


“The Conference held yesterday in favor of Inter- 
national Arbitration was a good and earnest meet- 
ing. The resolutions, although rather long, were to 
the purpose, and the speaking was, for the most 
part, to the point, and the unanimity of the audience 
on such a subject was quite refreshing. There was 
but one opinion on the success of the Geneva set- 
tlement, and that was in its favor. Every one ex- 
pressed, and every one evidently felt, that great 
credit is due to the Gladstone Cabinet, for the per- 
sistency with which they pursued this noble work, 
and thereby prevented the two most civilized nations 
in the world from going to war. No words, no 
amount of figures cao afford any appreciable idea of 
the evils which have been thus happily averted. It 
has been a noble triumph of reason over brute force, 
and will be productive of incalculable good in the 
future. We have now one example of the principle 
of arbitration having been successfully applied, and 
this fact will render it more easy to resort to the 
same method of settling international disputes when- 
ever they occur. It is marvellous that we should 
still have to plead for the application of such a prin- 
ciple. Upwards of eighteen hundred years have passed 
since the religion of peace was first promulgated to 
the world, and yet year by year have the navies and 
armaments of all the States professing that religion 
been increased, and the powers of destruction mul- 
tiplied and improved. Every European nation is at 
the present time groaning under the burdens which 
the fearful cost of their maintenance imposes. Good 
works are crippled, education is niggardly and 
grudgingly helped, and yet every year we go on ex- 
pending still-increasing millions in keeping up the 
‘pride, pomp, and circumstance’ of, falsely called, 
‘ glorious war,’ in times of peace ! There is a bitter 
irony in this curious illustration of the awful gulf 
which separates theory from practice. Let us hope 
that the day has dawned when more earnest and 
more successful efforts will be made to unite the 
two. War is a terribly humiliating commentary on 
our Christianity. To return thanks to the Prince of 
Peace for a bloody victory—for the successfal butch- 
ering of thousands of our fellow-creatures—is a 
mockery of the most solemn forms of praise and 
thanksgiving. It is time that all who have faith io 
humaaity and steadfast hope in the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil, should assist in creating a sound, 
healthy opinion on this subject. For practices, 
however contrary to reason, and the justification fur 
this system of rivalry was expressed in the following 
formula put in Latin to make it more expressive :— 
‘ Si vis pacem para bellum.’ An axiom more opposed 





to reason and to common sense was never propound~ 
ed. ‘Ifyou wish for peace, prepare for war,’ 80, 
‘if you wish for sobriety, prepare for drunkenness.’ ” 


08m + 
DIED. 


BARRY.—On the 15th 6f First mo., 1873, at the 
residence of Josiah Cleaver, in Montgomery County, 
Pa., Sarah Barry, in the 85th year of her age; a 
member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

DIXON.—On the 5th inst., at his residence in Bat- 
timore, Md., Isaac F. Dixon, in the 67th year of hie 
age: a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

DARLINGTON.—Oo Twelfth mo. 23d, 1872, Je~ 
nie B. Darlington, wife of Mark H. Darlington and 
daugther of Darwin and Sarah Pauder, in the 234 
year of her age; a member of Concord Monthly; 
Meeting. 

This dear young Friend was a bright example to 
others in her walk through life, fulfilling the golden 
rule in a life of practical righteousness. She was 
of a meek spirit, mild and amiable disposition. 

TAYLOR.—At her residence in Loudoun County, 
Virginia, Rebecca Haines, wife of Bernard Taylor, 
in the 64th year of her age. She was an exemplary 
member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
faithful in the performance of ail her duties and 
beloved of all who knew her. 

WETHERALD.—At her residence, Sandy Spring, 
Md., on the 6th of First mo., 1873, Ann, widow of 
the late Thomas Wetherald, in the 84th year of her 
age. 

WILLSON.—At New Market, Canada, on the 13th 
of Sixth mo., 1872, Henry W. Willsoa, in the 59th 


year of his age. Near the same time four children 


of this friend were also removed by death, three of 
them in one day. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 29. 


It may be well occasionally to remind 
Friends that we still have an interest in 
schools for the Freedmen, and that some of 
these are in a remarkably flourishing condi- 
tion. The report received from Cornelia 
Hancock and Abby D. Monroe for those 
under their care in Charleston, S. C., during 
last month (Twelfth) gives the following in~ 
formation, viz. : : 

Whole nuwber of pupils on the roll, 108, 
with an average attendance of 91; 90 of the 
entire number are between 6 and 16 years of 
age ; 106 read; 84 are in arithmetic; while 
26 are studying geography. In addition to 
the statistical matter, the teachers add ; 

“This month brings a large school, it be-. 
ing a month of comparative leisure with the 
planters. We find it is all we can do to get 
through with all the lessons, and oftentimes 
the five hours’ session lengthens into six. 
Another of our pupils has gone into the 
country to teach. She is a very sensible, in- 
telligent girl, and we feel assured she will 
succeed. The weather has made the attend- 
ance poorer than it otherwise might have 
been, but comparatively speaking, we have. 
had little to complain of from that cause. 
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The New Year’s festival was a great success, 


and enjoyed by all.” 

A very important feature of the above in- 
formation is the fact of another colored teach- 
er having started on the noble mission of 
being an educator of her own race. * * 

Since the above was written, our friend 
Henry M. Laing has kindly given us permis- 
sion to quote from a letter recently received 
by him from Abby D. Monroe. Sh2 refers 
more at length to the “ festival” as follows: 

“The New Year dawned upon us bright 
and pleasant, and at an early hour, many 
little feet, and large ones, too, indeed, were 
pattering down the Georgetown road towards 
the scene of their one- great celebration of 
the year. Their merry voices sounded from 
the village green for more than an hour before 
they were called into the school, and I know 
it would have done you and all the kind 
friends good could you have seen their dusky 
faces so lighted up with happiness, and so 
aglow with pleasant anticipations, as at call 
of the bell they entered the room. 

“This year we departed from our usual 
custom, which has been to have a Christ- 
mas tree loaded with its strange variety of 
fruits, from which each one chose a present, 
as his or her name was called. The Jast 
week of school we gave them for an exercise 
a letter to “Santa Claus.” They were pleased 
with the idea, and various legible and illegi- 
ble epistles poured in upon us, expressing 
great regard for that fancied being, and re- 
questing him to bring them certain articles 
upon which they had most set their minds. 
In almost every case we were able to grant 
their request, except where one boy wanted a 
five goat, one girl a new blue dress, and an- 
other a roast pig, with a few more of the same 
kind.” 

A lady personated Santa Claus in costume, 
having thrown over each shoulder “an im- 
mense bag from whose depth were peeping 
dolls, handkerchiefs, and various significant 
bundles.” The anxious expectants, “ settled 
into profound quiet while she distributed her 
gifts, and put them together into separate par- 
cels, with a bag of candy attached to each par- 
cel, and labelled; making such remarks to 
each as she deemed appropriate—praising the 
praiseworthy, and chiding the careless and 
negligent ones. 

“To watch the expression of their faces, 
old and young, as they came forward for 
their gifts, and listened to what was said to 
them, shook hands, scraped feet, bowed and 
expressed their thanks, was amusing in the 
extreme. Incredulity, wonder, and fear, all 
mingled with such expressions of pleasure as 
children only are capable of showing on 
such occasions. It was a time long to be re- 
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membered by them. The gifts were unusually 
nice, and a great change from those of former 
years. The games will afford amusement for 
many an evening gathering. The book-straps, 
together with some satchels which came from 
anether quarter, will have borne these well- 
worn books many and many a miie before 
school closes. The suspenders make a great 
improvement to the general appearance of 
the boys, and the shoe strings supplant the 
rags of various kinds and colors, which have 
heretofore kept the shoes together. 

“The supply of candy was liberal, and the 
contribution of dolls, balls and knives, and 
little filled stockings from Mary Grew, and 
her friend’s parcel, added greatly to the va- 
riety. I am sure our thanks are due to all of 
you for placing within our reach the means 
of affording so much happiness. And even 
if, at the present time, all of these have not 
reached high enough in the scale of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment to appreciate all that 
is done for them, or to feel the glow of grati- 
tude we love to see, I am assured that in the 
maturity and intelligence of riper years, they 
will utter with blessings only the names of 
those who have done so much in so many ways 
to make their childhood happy, as well as to 
raise them from their ignorance and degrada- 
tion. 

“T think we can say inal] truth, our school 
is in a prosperous condition. The continued 
co-operation of the same teachers must tell 
upon a school. We have so many pupils we 
cannot give them that attention we desire to, 
considering how short a time some of them 
can attend, but we do the very best we can. 
But our work is all interesting and enjoya- 
ble. They play together upon the green at 
recess and before school in the most peacea- 
ble and pleasant manner. Seldom is a rough 
or profane word heard, while a few years ago, 
quarrelling and fighting were the rule, not 
the exception. This seems so much more like 
growing up into peaceable citizenship that 
we are encouraged. In consideration of the 
very creditable manner in which they have 
conducted themselves out of doors, we gave 
them some base halls to be used in common, 
with which they are greatly delighted. 

“ We are in good health, independent and 
happy, and feel altogether that “the lines 
have fallen to us in pleasant places,” for which 
thanks are due to the Great Disposer of all 
things.” 

After perusing the above interesting de- 
tail who can doubt the almost soul absorbing 
interest felt by these devoted missionaries to 
the benighted race claiming so much of their 
anxious attention? Earnestly do I desire 
their encouragement and “renewal of 
strength.” It is worthy of remark how they 
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endeavored to make their “ festival” a sea- 
son of improvement as well as pleasure to 
the recipients, and how every opportunity ap- 
pears to be embraced for their advancement 
and elevation. J. M. E. 
Philada, 1st mo., 1873. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

MARY SOMERVILLE. 

Mary Somerville, so long and favorably 
known for her scientific researches and her 
educational works, died where she had for 
some years lived, in the neighborhood of 
Naples, Eleventh month 29th, 1872, aged 
nearly 92 years. She was born at Jedburgh, 
Scotland, Twelfth month 26th, 1780, her 


. father being the Jate Vice-Admiral, Sir Wil- 


liam George Fairfax, and she was educated 
at a school in Musselburg, near Edinburg. 
While a girl, she is said to have learned 
Eaclid surreptitiously, and at the same time 
acquired a knowledge of Latin that she might 
read Newton's “ Principia.” 

Mary Fairfax became the wife of Samuel 
Greig or Gray, who was fond of mathematics, 
and from him she is said to have received her 
first instruction in mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences. We find no mention of the date 
of this marriage, but it is probable that she 
soon became a widow, as her second marriage 
with Dr. William Somerville took place in 
1812. Dr. Thomas Somerville, her father-in- 
law, a writer of some note, in speaking of her 
says, “ Her anxious thirst for knowledge, her 
assiduous applicaticn to study, and her emi- 
nent proficiency in literature and in science 
and the fine arts, have procured her a celeb- 
rity rarely attained by any of her sex ; but 
she never displays any pretentions to superi- 
ority, while the affability of her temper and 
the gentleness of her manners, afford con- 
stant sources of gratification to her family 
and intimate friends.’ Dr. Somerville was 
said to be in all respects worthy of his wife, 
and their married life was of long continu- 
ance. He died at Florence in 1860, in his 
90th year. 

Mary Somerville’s first contribution to sci- 
ence was made in 1826, when she presented 
to the Royal So.iety a paper on the magnetic 
influence of the violet rays in the solar spec- 
trum. In 1832, at the suggestion of Lord 
Brougham, she prepared fur “ The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” the 
“‘ Mechanism of the Heavens.” “This work 
was, to some extent, founded on the ‘ Mécani- 
que Céleste of La Place,’ but the author used 
her own judgment, to quote from a writer in 
‘Nature,’ in the acceptance or rejection of 
his theories.” As it proved too voluminous 
for the class it was designated to instruct, it 
was published independently. It was fol- 


lowed, two years later, by a volume “On the 
Connection of the Physical Sciences ;” and in - 
1848, she published her “ Physical Geogra- 
phy,” a work that has passed through many 
editions, and been translated into several 
foreign languages, and is probably the one 
by which she is best known. In 1869, ap- 
peared Mary Somerville’s last work, in two 
volumes, on “ Molecular and Microscopic Sci- 
ence.” “ This work,” says the Boston Weekly 
Journal, “ would have been considered a great 
one, even had it been written by a woman or 
a man of the age of forty year:, at which 
period some philosophers say the mind is at 
its prime ; but recollecting that it was the 
production of a woman who was close upon 
the age of 90 years, it is indeed a marvellous 
book.” In speaking ofher ability as a writer, 
the same authority adds, “ Clearness and 
foree, fullness and accuracy, are the chief 
characteristics of her productions, which are 
not exceeded either in value or attractiveness 
by those of any of the great masculinescientific 
writers of this century, cr of any century.” 

In 1835, the English Government recog- 
nized her talents by bestowing upon her a 
literary pension of £300, and about the same 
time she was made an honorary member of 
the “ Royal Astronomical Society,” an honor 
conferred upon only one woman beside her- 
self—Caroline Herschel. The Geographical 
Society awarded her the Patron or Victoria 
Medal, and a bust of her, executed by Chan- 
trey, adorns the library of the Royal Society. 

n person, she is described as slight and 
fragile, with a delicately formed head, and 
hair “ more brown than grey.” She was s0- 
cial in her feelings, appreciative of the en- 
joyment derived from the little incidents of 
daily life, and possessed “ great power and 
skill in turning her knowledge to account for 
the benefit of ordinary humanity.” 


Of the private life of so eminent a woman, 
we may entertain a laudable curiosity. A 
friend who was visiting her in Italy gives us 
this picture: “Mrs. Somerville habitually 
spends her mornings in writing for several 
hours before she rises,—her books and papers 
on her bed, and her little pet sparrow hop- 
ping about, now perching audaciously on the 
precious manuscript, and now on the head so 
full of knowledge he little recks fo. A certain 
splendid white Pomeranian dog and a parrot 
completed the circle. Very fond is the pad- 
rona of her animals, and of all animals; and 
only this last winter has she exerted herself 
vigorously to bring all possible influence to 
stop the hateful practice of vivisection which 
disgraces the science she loves. In the after- 
noon, she drives round the beautiful shores 
of Spezzia or the Acqua Sola at Genoa. Her 
son’s visits from England are her great pleas- 
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ure. He comes to her as often as his office 
may permit, but her twodaughters never leave 
her, and seem to live only to surround her 
with their cares. All strive to conduce to 
her happiness. And she is happy—happy in 
her innocent and noble pleasures she has 
found in this life—happier still in her firm 
faith in a yet holier and nobler life to come. 
The ‘ Pilgrim’ has reached the ‘ Land of Beu- 
lah, where there is no more night.’ Nature 
has led her most faithful follower, ‘up to 
Nature’s God.’” H. 


More sharply than a discord would have done. 

Just as at sea, we grow accustomed to 

The jar and clang of harsh machinery, 

And sleep profoundly in our narrow berths 

Amid the turmoil; but if suddenly 

The noisy whirr is silent, and the deep, 

Low murmur of the moonlit sea is all 

That stirs the air, we waken with a start, 

And ask in-terror what has happened ; then 

Sink back egain and emile to think, indeed, 

That silence should have wakened us! 
Alas! 

The world has grown so feverishly hot, 

With restless aims and small ambitions, that 


Philada., 1st mo., 1873. 
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THE AGED. 


Oh, pass ye by the aged 
With gentle step and slow; 

They bave the burthen of years to bear, 
And the tide of their life is low. 

Speak kindly as ye greet them, 
For their world is dim and cold, 

And a beaming look from a youthful heart 
Is the sunlight of the old. 

And commune with the aged ; 
Ask them of days gone by; 

Ye know not what a store they have 
Of hoarded memory; 

Of hopes, that like the rainbow sbone, 
Only to fade in tears ; 

And love and sorrow, change and death, 
Bind their long scroll of years. 


And learn ye from the aged 
How with a tranquil eye 
They look back on Life’s stormy sea 
And all its vanity ; 
The hope deferred, the dark despair, 
The daily toil and strife, 
They are buried all in the waves of time; 
Of the aged ask of life! 


And pray ye for the aged, 
With tottering steps they stand 
Upon the very borders 
Of the Everlasting Land. 
ask for them strength in weakness, 
And Faith’s supporting rod ; 
And through Death’s cold, dark water 
The strong right arm of God. 


—Dorah Lynch, in the Argosy. 
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A STUDY. 


I think, indeed, ’twas only this that made 
Her seem peculiar: namely, she had no 
Peculiarity. The world to-day 

Expects us to be odd ; to wear our hair 
Extremely long or else extremely short; 

To have decided views on some one point, 
Or else unsettled views o2 all. But she 

Was living simply what she wished to live : 
A lovely life of rounded womanhood, 

With no sharp, salient points for eye or ear 
To seize and pass quick judgment on. But she 
Not quite content to let the golden days 

Slip from her fingers like the well-worn beads 
Of some long rosary, told o’er and o’er 

Each night, with dull, mechanical routine, 
But yet she bad no “central purpose,” no 
Absorbing aim to which all else must yield ; 
And so the very sweetness of her life, 

Its exquisite simplicity and calm, 

Musical in its silence, struck the ear 





A life which bas the cool and temperate flow 

Of bealthful purpose in its veins will seem 

Peculiar ! 

—Alice Marland Wellington, in December Galary. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, NO. 11. 
BY A. C. M. 
(Continued from page 751.) 

While at Ulverstone, I sought out the old 
church where George Fox labored much in 
his first coming forth in the ministry, and 
where at a rather later period, he was set upon 
by a rabble and beaten until he was senseless. 
I found that the main body of the old church 
had been removed within a few years and re- 
placed by a new one; but the steeple, or 
tower, of the old building is still remaining 
in front of the new edifice, and the church 
is eutered through a porch in this part. 

George Fox tells us that on one occasion 
when he had been speaking to the people in 
the house, Justice Sawrey caused the consta- 
ble to put him out, and then he says, “I 
spoke to the people in the graveyard.” The 
same old graveyard still surrounds the pres- 
ent edifice; and the excited assemblage of 

ople engaged in the tumult of that day 

ave long since been gathered here. And 
many generations of their successors have 
been joined to this great assembly —now, as 
the shadows of the evening twilight are gath- 
ering over the place, not a discordant sound 
is heard, all are hushed into stillness. 

About six miles from Ulverstone is a re- 
markable ruin known as the “ Abbey of St. 
Mary of Furness.” ‘This stately and inter- 
esting group of structures in ruin are grand 
and imposing in their solitude and decay, 
and, as I beheld them, I could not refrain 
from asking myself, ‘“ Where are those who 
reared up these stately walls? And where 
are the many generations of their successors 
who once inhabited them?” The answer 
was, they are gone, all gone; not one of the 
number left upon the earth. And even the 
monuments, reared by them at the cost of so 
much labor and skill, have long been and 
still are crumbling’ into dust. Reflections 
like these often rise up in tke mind of the 
tourist, and add deeply to his interest in the 
objects before him. 
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The “ Abbey of St. Mary of Furness ” was 
founded in the year 1127, in the reign of 
Henry the First, by Stephen, Earl of More- 
ton and Bologne, afterwards King of Eng- 
land. In the charter granted by Stephen, he 
has the following words : “ Considering every 
day the uncertainty of life, that the roses and 
flowers of kings, emperors, and dukes, aud 
the crowns and palms of all the great wither 
and decay, and that all things, with an un- 
interrupted course, tend to dissolution and 
death, I therefore return, give and grant to 
God and St. Mary of Furness,” &c., &e. 

The main body of the church itself was 
an immense structure. The foundation indi- 
cates that it was 300 feet in length and 65 
feet in breadth. 

There are many stately walls still standing 
majestically, covered with moss and ivy. 
There are ruins around, indicating that there 
were many other buildings connected with 
the Abbey itself, as the whole are scattered 
over several acres of ground; but they are 
a class of ruins which, however interesting to 
the tourist while upon the spot, are yet very 
difficult to describe in detail to others. 

A short distance from the Abbey is the 
town of Barrow, a large manufacturing place 
containing 18,000 inhabitants, which takes its 
name from Sir John Barrow, the enterprising 
manufacturer of iron. In his lifetime he en- 
deared himself to the lower and middle clas- 
ses of the people, his business tact enabling 
him to give employment to a very large num- 
ber of the laboring class, which, with his 
benevolent disposition, led them to esteem 
him as a benefactor, and they sincerely lament- 
ed his death. The monument at Ulverstone, 
before referred to, was erected to his memory. 


Having finished our explorations here, we 
started for Windermere Lake. Takinga car 
at Ulverstone, we proceeded a few miles to 
the lake, and then took a small steamer for 
Ambleside. On the way up the lake we had 
a fine view of mountain and lake scenery. 
Some small islands, covered with green fo- 
liage, added beauty to the scene. The hills 
on each side loom up far back into the dis- 
tance, relieving the eye with ever-varying 
scenery. We saw many pretty villas on the 
borders of the lake; also yachts out with 
parties of —— and little steamers busily 

lying back and forth with tourists—all com- 

ining to make an interesting picture. About 
sunset'we arrived at Ambleside,a market town 
upon the borders of the lake, containing 
9,658 inhabitants. It is situated on the bor- 
ders of a well wooded valley, watered by sev: 
eral streams, the principal being the Rothay, 
which flows from Grasmere and Rydal Lakes, 
aad joins the Brathway, from Langdale, short- 
ly before entering Windermere. Towards the 
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north, surrounding the head of the lake, are 
the lofty mountains beyond Ambleside, “ the 
stern and bleak companions of the mist and 
cloud,” disposed with uncommon grandeur of 
outline and magnificence of color. Along the 
western shore a range of rocky fells rises over 
the water, covered here and there with dwarf 
shrubs of birch, oak, hazel and pine. That 
portion of the scenery above the ferry is more 
expansive and approaches more to stateliness 
and graceful beauty than the lower part. 
Windermere is eleven miles in length, about 
one mile in width, and over 200 feet in depth, 
and is situated between the counties of Lan- 
caster and Westmoreland. This place has 
become famous not only because of its moun- 
tain, lake, and river scenery, but also as hav- 
ing been the residence and gathering place 
of many of the British poets. The beautiful 
in nature prompted many of these to gather 
here, for longer or shorter periods—Charles 
Lamb, Felicia Hemans, Southey, Coleridge 
and Wordsworth were of the number. The 
two last named ended their days here, and 
their graves were pointed out to me in the 
village church yard. 

Harriet Martineau stil] resides here, and, 
in company with another person, we called at 
her door, and inquired after her health. 

Her dwelling is situated some distance back 
from the street, upon a beautiful lawn, and 
embowered in shade. From her residence 
she looks upon the lofty mountain scenery 
surrounding her on nearly all sides, and 
doubtless esteemsit a desirable resting place 
in the evening of life. 

“Stock Ghyll Force,” is a very attractive 
object here. The water from the crags and 
mossy wilds of Kirkstone tumbles down 
a fine fall, through a deep mountain glen, 
choked with trees, and then running among 
loose rocks and overhanging foliage, at last 
joins the Rothay. 

The place has many beautiful residences 
upon the hill sides, and along the borders of 
the lake; but the inhabitants appear to be 
mostly engaged in providing for boarders and 
transient visitors. 

After completing our examination here, we 
took stage the next morning for Keswick, 
where we arrived about 11 o’clock A. M. 
We had a fine ride between the Cumberland 
mountains, which rose in great sublimity on 
each side of us, passing by the way several 
little lakes among the hilis. Keswick, like 
many other places in these mountain and lake 
districts, owes most of its importance to min- 
istering to the wants of travellers. 

From this place we took the railway to 
Penrith. Here is an old time castle in ruin, 
which is connected with the history of Rich- 
ard the Third. From this place to Carlisle 
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is @ fine open country, apparently very pro- 
ductive. Carlisle is a manufacturing town, 
containing about 30,000 inhabitants. 

We spent the night here, and took an ear- 
ly morning train for Melrose. In that di- 
rection we find a beautiful, well cultivated 
country, covered with wheat, oats, and flax. 
As we approached the Scottish border, some 
of the highlands begin to loom up in the 
distance ; and we at length pase on several 
miles through a hilly district of country; but 
the hills are all covered with grass or grain, 
mostly with the former, and many sheep are 
seen grazing upon the hill sides. We pass 
on through the valley, and at length arrive 
at the station, near Melrose Abbey, a ruin 
of world-wide fame. We went directly to a 
public house, near the Abbey, and ordered 
our breakfast, having traveled many miles 
without it. ° While they were preparing for 
us some fine fresh trout from the mountain 
stream, we went out to commence an explor- 
ation of the ruins of the Abbey. 

A fair hand, near by, held the key of the 
gate leading to it, and we soon gained admit- 
tance, Many of the walls are still standing, 
and some of them are in a very fair state of 
preservation. The rvof is all gone, but many 
of the elaborate arches still remain, and af- 
ford considerable protection from storms and 
heat. Some of the ancient Scottish chiefs 
were buried within its walls, and, I think, 
one or two kings, also; and there is an an- 
cient cemetery surrounding the ruins. There 
are many fragments of the ruins, consisting 
of cornices and statuary, which once adorned 
the upper portions of the building, which 
have been preserved, and are now lying un- 
der the arches. There is a clock in one of 
the upper walls still running, and in a good 
state of preservation, which our guide told 
us had been running for two centuries. The 
weights were wrought out of stone, and of 
course had a very primitive appearance. 
While viewing the ruins we heard the clock 
strike the hour. Here was an instrumént 
constructed by map, still marking the pro- 

ress of time correctly, after the hand which 
fashioned it, and five succeeding genera- 
tions had retired from their labors. After 
an interesting examination of what we saw, 
and the explanations received from our guide, 
we followed her to her residence near by, and 
bought photographic views of the ruins. We 
then breakfasted, with appetites sharpened 
by abstinence and exercise, which made our 
trout from the mountain stream excel any- 
thing of the kind which we partook of dur- 
ing our journey. 

(To be continued.) 

War is more devastating toa country than 

famine.— Challen. 
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ELECTRIC PHENOMENA. 


The following is from the Chicago Tri- . 


bune : 

The storm which has just come over us 
from the Northwest is a doubly remarkable 
one. Aside from its intolerable severity, it 
was accompanied by an electric storm, which 
is in itself a phenomenon. For two days 
past the electric wave has swept over Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, 
rendering many of the telegraph wires entire- 
ly useless. This phenomenon is peculiar to 
the winter season. The electricity pervading 
the atmosphere is not manifested ia thunder 
and lightning, as in summer, but is frequent- 
ly attended by brilliant auroral displays. 
These electric storms are most powerful when 
accompanied by high winds and falling snow. 
The fact that lines running east and west, or 
north and south, are alike affected, render it 
extremely difficult to trace the origin or di- 
rection of the electric wave. Though not 
ceed unusual, it is still a phenomenon 
ovg familiar to telegraphers and electricians, 
yet little understood. Doubtless the United 
States Signal Service, with its abundant fa- 
cilities for the collection of information, and 
its ability and opportunities to carefully and 
scientifically analyze them, will be able to 
deduce therefrom new and valuable electric 
laws intimately relating to the remarkable 
rain and snow storms that occasionally del- 
uge the country. 

The electric waves—so troublesome to the 
telegrapher—are variable in length, and vary 
from a second to one minute induration. At 
times they act in conjunction with the battery 
current upon the wire, their united force 
grinding through the instrument with aston- 
ishing power, burning off the insulating cov- 
ering from office wires, and melting the cor- 
ners of brass machinery. All the marvelous 
oe of lightning is displayed, though with 

ess tension. No electricity is discernable 
upon the wires, and only at points where 
there are slight breaks is the flash visible. 
Extreme force is rarely exhibited. The 
storm generally expends itself in waves of 
moderate length, which rapidly follow each 
other, rendering the adjustment of instru- 
ment difficult, and the transmission or recep- 
tion of meseages impossible. An interesting 
feature is developed, sometimes, when the at- 
mospberic current runs in opposition to the 
battery power, and they neutralize each other, 


rendering the wires lifeless for the nonce, and. 


indicating quite clearly that both are of equal 


strength. Were it not so, the stronger would. 
neutralize the weaker and still have power: 


left for manifestation on the line. These con- 
siderations have led to a discovery that is 
sublime. When the electric wave is of con- 
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siderable duration and power, the operators 
have been known to let go their batteries, de- 
tach the wires, carry them to the ground, and, 
by means of the electric throbs, messages 
have been transmitted entirely independent 
of the ordinary auxiliaries. Many such in- 
stances are on record among telegraphers, 
but the experiments are necessarily brief, and, 
in practical results, unsatisfactory. In large 
telegraph offices, where numerous wires enter 
in @ common switch board, the brass straps 
and faces are often illuminated by a constant 
succession of flashes interchanged between 
the several Jines, which are harmless unless 
touched, and are beautifully attractive, espe- 
cially at night. 

Recently this wonderful achievement was 
exemplified in the general office of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway. The chief 
operator took out both keys and left the wire 
to Clinton, Iowa, open at both ends. So 
fully surcharged with electricity was the at- 
mosphere, that the wire could be easily work- 
ed without the use of the battery; indeed, 
the force was greater with the key open than 
with the aid of the battery. 

The electric storm of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, 14th and 15th of January, has been 
of unusual duration. It displayed the great- 
est severity in lowa and out on the Western 
plains, placing an embargo upon telegraph 
communication with the Pacific coast. Daur- 
ing its prevelance a strong wind from the west 
and northwest, accompanied by a slight fall 
of snow, has also prevailed. At Boone, Iowa, 
on the line of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, the switch-board was enveloped in 
a sheet of flame. In Minnesota the tele- 
graph wires were down all Wednesday. 

No warning ominously heralds the ap- 
proach of these electric storms, and their de- 
— is equally abrupt and unexpected. 

hey come without any apparent change in 
the external condition of the temperature or 
weather—approaching and vanishing in obe- 
dience to a law as yet beyond human compre- 
hension—irritating the operator, perplexing 
philosopher, hindering journalists, and an- 
noying public generally. 










































So contrary the one to the other are the 
weapons of carnal warfare and those of the 
Christian soldier, that to wear and use the 
one, the other must be put off. 


NEEDFUL CAUTION, 


One of the many errors which people who 
build houses are apt to commit is that of liv- 


ing in them, or rather dying in them, before 
they are sufficiently dry for occupation. It 
not unfrequently happens that a man, dis- 
gusted with the defective sanitary arrange- 
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ments of the generality of houses, ancient and 
modern, builds a dwelling for himself and his 
family, constructed with all the latest im- 
provements, and, in his extreme anxiety to 
commence a career of longevity, rushes into 
it almost before the workmen are out of it and 
while the walls are still saturated with mois- 
ture. 
been expected ; in addition to the architect’s 
charges the rash owner is called upon to pay 
within the first few months a further bill to 
the doctor, and too often to the undertaker 
also. A house agent not long ago being asked 
why the house-agency business was so com- 
monly combined with the undertaker, grimly 
replied that the two “went together ; 
on being 
stated that he had found, as an almost invaria- 
ble rule, that, when as a house-agent he found 
a tenant for a newly-built house,‘he was a 

plied to as an undertaker on behalf of that 
tenant or some member of his family withia 
a twelvemonth from the date of occupation. 
He added that he himself (the house-agent) 
would be sorry to live in any house “ that had 
not been baked by six summer suns.” Whether 
this amount of baking is absolutely required 
is a question for doctors and architects to de- 
cide, but there can be no doubt whatever that 
a want of caution in this respect leads occa- 
sionally to the most lamentable consequences. 
An instance in point will be found in the case 
of the Peabody buildings, mentioned in the 
annual report of the medical officer of health 
for Southwark, lately printed. It seems that 
these buildings have a death rate of 23) in 


metropolitan model buildings the death rate 
only averages 17 per 1,000. The leas favor- 
able state of health prevailing in the Peabody 
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The consequences are as might have 


” 


and, 
asked for a further explanatioa, 


1,000 persons living, or 1 in 43. In other 


buildings is attributed to their being too soon 
occupied after construction, many of the 
ground floors having been found to be still 
very damp some months after the buildings 
were inhabited.— Pall Mall Gazette, 


BE not proud of riches, but afraid of them, 
lest they bea silver bar to cross the way to 
heaven. You must answer for riches, but 
riches cannot answer for you.— Mazon, 


TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 


Be satisfied to commence on a small scale. 
It is too common for young housekeepers to 
begin where their mothers ended. Bay all 
that is necessary to work skillfully with ; 
adorn your home with all that will render it 
comfortable. Do not look at richer homes 
and covet their costly furniture. If secret 
dissatisfaction is ready to spring up, go a step 
farther, and visit the homes of the suffering 
poor; behold dark, cheerless apartments, in- 
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sufficient clothing and absence of all the com- 
‘forts and refinements of social life, and then 
return to your own with a joyful spirit. You 
will then be og pe to meet your husband 
with a grateful heart, and be ready to appre- 
ciate the toil and self-denial which he has en- 
dured in the business world to surround you 
with the delights of home; and you will co- 
operate cheerfully with him in so arranging 
your expenses that his mind will not be con- 
stantly harassed lest his family expenditures 
may encroach upon public payments. Be in- 
dependent ; a young housekeeper never need- 
‘ed greater moral courage than she does now 
to resist the arrogance of fashion. Do not 
Jet the A’s and B’s decide what you shall 
have, neither let them hold the strings of 
your purse. You know best what you can 
and ought to afford. It matters but little 
what people think, provided you are true to 
yourself, to right and duty, and keep your 
expenses within your means.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


ee 


Trve religion will show its influence in 
every part of our conduct; it is like the sap 
of a living tree, which penetrates the most 
‘distant boughs. 





NOTICE, 


A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Montbly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets, 
2m Seventh-day evening, the lst inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Wm. Heacock, Cleré. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather pre- 
vented many from responding to the call published 
in the Jntelligencer of the 18th ult., yet a number of 
Friends met in Race street Monthly Meeting room, 
First mo. 24th, and, after an interchange of views, 
Dr. B. Franklin Betts, Henry M. Laing, Jos. M. Tru- 
man, Jr., T. Ellwood Chapman, Mercy K. Williamson, 
Francis J. Newlin, Letitia G. Haines, Sarah F. Mid- 
dieton, Sarah Webster, Lydia Gillingham, and Wm. 
Webster were appointed a committee to cousider of 
and digest a plan for an Institution which will not 
only accommodate at a moderate board aged and 
infirm Friends and those in sympathy with our Re- 
ligious Society, but also where single persons re- 
siding away from home may be provided for on rea- 
sonable terms. 

It was also proposed that the.:::-gements be 

such that Friends transiently in our city could 9» - 
tain their meals, and, if need be temporary boara 
' at a fair charge. 
The committee are to report to se adjourned 
meeting to be held at the same place (Race street 
Monthly Meeting room) on Sixth-day afternoor next, 
Second mo. 7th, at 4 o’clock, at which time it is de- 
sirable that all who feel an interest will attend and 
participate. Jos. M. Truman, Zemporary Clerk. 





ITE MS. 


Toe Open Potar Sea.—The N. Y. Journal of 
‘Commerce calls attention to the fact that the report- 
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abounds in trees producing the gum of India-rub- 
ber. 
successive seasons without injury, and they stand so 
close that one man can gather the sap of eighty in a 


spoonfalls a day. 


mile long by eight wide. 


ed discovery of a vast open polar sea, east and north- 
east of Spitzbergen, by the Norwegian Captain Nils 
Johnson, confirms the original finding of Dr. Hayes. 


Capta‘n Johnson, cruising to the east of Spitz- 


bergen on a whaling voyage, has now, by accident, 
entirely corroborated the statements of Dr. Hayes. 
Attaining a given point at 76 degrees 8 minutes 
north latitude, and 30 degrees 16 minutes east longi- 
tude, he found the whole sea to the south and east 
and north-east perfectly free from ice. 
along the coast without obstruction for two days and 
one night, and it was everywhere open except in one 
line towards the north, where ice was visible. 
cending a mountain near the coast, he obtained a b 
view over a wide circuit, and saw an iceless ocean to u 
the extent of his vision, in a direction east north-east. 

The Captain saw birds, seals, and reindeers, but 

says nothing about whales. 
driftwood along the shore, some of them heaped 
twenty feet above high-water mark, 
Johnson having brought back such valuable re- 
sults with a common sailing vessel, the scientific 
world may be encouraged to hope that a better-fit- 
ted craft, going ont for the express purpose of ex- 
ploring the open polar sea, may by that line make 
her way to the North Pole. 


He sailed 4 


As- 


He saw great piles of 


Captain 


InpIA-RUBBER.—The belt of land around the globe, 
500 miles north and 500 miles south of the equator, 


They can be tapped, it is stated, for twenty 


day, each tree yielding, on an average, three table- 
Forty-three thousand of these 
trees have been counted in a tract of country one 
There are in Europe and 
America more than 150 mannufactories of India-rub- 
ber articles, employing 500 operatives each, and 
consuming more than 16,000,000 pounds of gum a 


year, and the busineas is considered to be still in its 


infancy. But, to whatever extent it may increase, ) 
there will still be plenty of rubber to supply the de- 
mand.—ZJndustrial Monthly. 


Tue Holly Tree coffee-houses recently established 
in England have proved successful. At these cheap 
eating rooms, conducted by “ teetotalers,” no spir- 
ituous liquors are sold, but dinners are furnished at 
the rate of eleven cents a meal. The original coffee- 
rooms, which were established to give workmen an- 
other sort of “resort,” instead of the beer saloons, 
have failed, but the cheap dining-rooms are very 
popular, there being twenty-two cheap restaurants 
in Glasgow, and similar institutions are in full opera- 
tion in London, Dublin, Limerick and Cork. Some- 
thing more substantial than a cup of coffee and a 
saadwich are required to attract British workmen, 
but by giving them a good dinner for the price ofa 
drink, they are induced to save their money, and ‘ 
that much to their own comfort or that of their 
families. 


Tue first Niagara suspension bridge was built 
over twenty years ago, but a recent critical exami- 
nation of the work has been made, and the caps on 
the towers having been removed, the cables were 
found to be perfect in every respect. The masonry 
over the anchorage of the cables was also removed 
for about twelve feet, or below where the wires are 
attached to the anchor chains. A portion of the 
cable was imbedded in the water lime cement, yet, 
after removing this substance and rubbing the paint 
off the wires, they were found as bright and perfect 
as when first placed there, the cement having pre- 
served the wires and anchor chains. 
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WET GOODS. 


Having had a large portion of our stock damaged 
by bursting of water pives, we offer bargains in 


many goods as follows: 
Black Silks. 
Neat Striped and Plaid Silks. 
Corded Silk Poplins. 
Black Alpacas and Madonnas. 
Silk Blond, Wool Poplins. 
Blankets and Counterpanes. 
Une lot mixed Long Shawls, very cheap. 
Plain and Gay Long and Square Shawls. 
And other desirable goods. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 
SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
$14 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Weddiog Cards aud Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and EKogravinz generally, 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO KEPAILRING, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnisbing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN ORAFT. 


M. B, TAYLOR, 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 S. ExeventH STREET, 
Have on hand a good assortment of sTaPLE TRIM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zepbyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 


band and made to order. Woot, Frencu and all 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin bandkerchiefs 
and materials for caps. Friend's caps made to 


order. 34-8t 





— 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDs, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


THOMPSON SHOURDs, 
No, 924 Cherry 3t 


KEYSTONE BANK, = 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults. 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and “Gentlemen iu 
Vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, Presidenc. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


FURNITURE. | 
Established twenty-five years by 
S B. REGESTOR, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walout 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 CaLLOwHILL Street, Paiva, 


YOR SALE—A truck farm of between 26 and 27 
} acres of well cultivated good land, about 3 
miles from Moorestown, N. J., and 3 mile from Eves- 
ham, Possession given 4th mo. lst. Further io- 
formation can be bad of J. M. Truman, Jr., 4134 
Franklin St , Phila. 2t 

FRBE TO BOOK AGENTS. 

An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best 
and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be 
sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
nearly 50@ fine Scripture illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating experience, etc., and we will show you what 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Philada., Pa. 

PLAIN BONNETS. 

MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin &t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready mada. 
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FRIENDS’ 


RAILROAD in” 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


WRITETO 
GAucational. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTKES. 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 

Eliwood Michener, 

Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 

Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Sanpy Spring, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the schgol conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

_3i-tfo 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
‘BAST HAMBURG PRIENDS' INSTI- 
TUTE 


Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Purse A. Corneiu, Preceptor. 
Eunice NicHots, Assistant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school tor 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
Kast Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, is now publighed. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address 

EDW. H. MAGILL, President. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 

This Institation has.a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ja. 

Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


- OHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. 00., PA. 


The limited aumber of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Priuci- 
’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 
lease send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


2m 


REET IF LE ore 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HASSLER & CO. 
No. 7 Wall &t., New York. — 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 3 ACRE DAIRY FARM FOR SALE or exchange 
for smaller property ; if not sold will be rented 
On easy terms on the Ist of 4th month; is 6 miles 
from Friends’ Meeting on N. P. R. R., large house 
and barn, plenty of fruit, timber, &c., 1} miles from 
a Station, and 28 miles from the city. Will be sold 
as a bargain; very little money wanted. Apply to 
the owner, WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. at 


NOTICE TO 1 THE HE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 
William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock aud 
prices ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


ELISHA FOGG, 
MORRIS FOGG 


HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No, 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRIOKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater., 


Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mauties, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, & 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 Spring Gagpen Steesr, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yaras, Silk 

and Cotton Blonds. 

‘For MARKING LINEN witb Pen, Stencil 
Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pencils, etc. Illus- 
irated Circular of Designs and Price List sent free 
Address THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil 
Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





